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From the Mirror. || hold, the half.strangled wretch fell tothe ground. 
THE LOVE«cIN’. | What was the cause of this reprieve? The 
The night which followed the battle of Fra-|| spy hoped—what! Ican’t tell. For supernat- 
ga was by no means a quict one at Warsaw. | ural aid, perhaps ;—that a miracle had been per- 
Groups of huraan beings, some bearing torches, || formed to save bim, or that the Russians had en. 
others poinards, were turmultuously assembled | tered Warsaw. But a sublime and patriotic 
opposite to the palace of the ex imperial police, || strain soon resounded in his ears— 
A thousand confused voices, including every | ‘ Let the lancers die, and Poland live forever ! 
sound from the deep bass of athletic, full-grown | followed by clapping of hands, greetings, cries 
patriote, to the high treble screams of women |! o£ joy, ‘The wagon conveyed the wounded from 
and children, demanded in chorus of frightful |: Praga. It contained those young and brave 
discord the death of an individual. | lancers who had gone sorth so liandsome and so 
In the midst of the principal group, the string | robust, and wete now returned mutilated by the 
of a broken lamp dangled loose from the lamp- | enemy’s grape shot. One had lost an arm, 
post; and children ia rags, with wild and fero- || another a leg, a third, but let us draw a veil 
cious countenances, were laughing, swinging, || over the sufferings of these brave men. They 
and playing with it, and ever and anon convert- | were singing in chorus: 
ing the end of it into a slip knot. The moon || 


shed its cold white beams upon the livid fea. || agree : 
tures of a poor spy, bound, encircled, and half|| ‘The crowd was instantly occupied in pulling 


smothered by the pressure of the dense crowd ] down the barricade which prevented the wagon 
thirsting for his blood, which had come thither |! from passing. Surely there was one before eo 
to reek their vengeance upon him. Overcome || CPersehe and unanimous an opqaties: eumets 
and motionless, he was in that state which is|| alone display such amazing activity. Paving. 
neither life nor death. He looked at the crowd 1 stones, tuns, timbers, and chains, were cleared 
without appearing to comprehend their mean- | and separated like the unravelling of a knot “i 
ing; the string was ready, and the knot shipped; +) thread. The etreoct was soon cleared ; the hem, 
the brawny hands of an extempore hangman || °" passed through two lines of respectful citi. 
were upon him. || zens, and, followed by the crowd, advanced to. 

“Die! die! thou viic traitor! Praga is burnt, || wards the man whose execution had been sus. 
the lancers are biting the sod, and Poland is | Pended.. The latter, with the rope about bis 
bleeding ; whilst thou and thine, those whom | neck, dared not move or call for assistance, lest 
thou lovest and scrvest, would inflict chains and || the attention of the populace should again be 
pestilence upon us! Not a single ery of mercy directed towards him. But, once more surround. 
israised in thy behalf: not a Fegret nor a com. || &4» he implored for merey, 
plaint uttered at thy doom. Even the women “Mercy *” loudly repeated young wounded 
pity thee not. Therefore must thou die, and eter from the wagon. He stood upright, apd 
on this very spot, in front of the palace of the || his head vont awkwardly tendognd eh . ae 
Russian police ; for there hast thou drunk, there saturated with blood. His words were brief and 
hast thou sung—-there, when it was cold for us his accent imposing. ‘Mercy !” he exclaimed, 
in Warsaw, thou hadst the warmth of spring at 7 for this poor wretch. When ° condemned 
thy command. ‘Thence didst thou loo's upon us criminal meets the king’s carriage, he is enti. 
ecornfully as we passed cold and suffering. —|, tled to his free pardon. Now, this — hae en. 
There we warmed thee, and by our toil of slave- countered a wagon of wounded patriots-—a ma- 
ty provided wine for thee; there we pampered ||J°*ty which is, perhaps, as good as any other. 
thee at the expense of our comforts, and our || Lt it in this case, have the same privilege. 
happiriess, and our freedom. Fool that thou art ;|/ Let the man live!” > 
knowest thou not that the animal is fattened be-|| This voice of clemency from a wounded pa. 
fore it is killed 2” triot, asking for the pardon of an enemy, carried 

The string was strained, and the pulley with it a power that subdued the anger of the 
squeaked. The unhappy man was hoisted multitude. The populace is variable, and its 
slowly, and the impatient crowd applauded.— passions changeable. Each pressed forward to 
On a sudden the rumbling of a heavily laden liberate the spy ; his deliverance could not take 
wagon was heard at a distance. The nearer it || Pl#ce too soon. An infinity of hands seized the 
approached, the more did it excite the attention || StiMg crossed each other, and pulled different 
of the multitude. It proceeded with difficulty || ¥*¥83 unhappily, they executed the poor wretch 
along the unpayed streets; but it stopped at|| ™ their very anxiety to save him. 
length before a neighboring barricede. All the “ Thou art free. Get up and go about thy 
Spectators of the execution immediately ran business !” 
thither. The spy was left alone ; the string by The spy answered not. 

“ Has fear then killed thee ?” 








‘ Let the lancers die, and Poland live forever !’ 











| so lately had blasphemed at sceing him alive, 
| now grieved for him. Fear and sadness were 
| expressed on the features of all. The wagon 
and the crowd rapidly quitted the square. 

Meantime the yourig,weéunded soldier had fal- 
len into strange Yeflections. The moonlight 

had enabled him to recognize the features of 
| the dead man; they were those of Michael 
| Linski, 2 former comrade in Constantine’s guard 
| and a rival in the affections of the youthful Ma- 
‘ria, when both wore the imperial livery. “The 
revolution had taken place; the one had remain- 
ed in the service of the Russians, the other had 
deserted to serve lis country. 

Now that the wounded man had recognized 
the victim of both the popular wrath and the pop. 
‘ular humanity, he felt less grieved at the occur. 
rence. He had now no rival to fear; and, after 
| all, Linski was a base traitor. 

Like a hearse moving among the tombs, the 
wagon slowly proceeded between two rows of 
| houses, whose doors were carefully closed. A 
| single window in one of these dark dwellings 
| still showed a light. Who could be watching at 
such an hour—a thief or apoet? Neither. It 
|wasa young girl of ravishing beauty. One of 
_he*elbows was supported on a table, over which 
‘her elastic and youthful figure was gracefully 
‘bending. She was thinking, no doubt, of her 
|lover. But she had been reading; 2 smoking 
lamp throws its light upon a number of the State 
Gazette: in Poland the women do not confine 
their thoughts to their lovers. 

Public rumor had in vague terms made her 
acquainted with the battle of Praga; and her 
lover was at Praga; he was to her as an offer- 
ing upon the altar of her country. No doubt he 
had acted in a manner worthy of her; nodoubt 
he had fought bravely ; and was perhaps wound. 
ed—perhaps killed! This idea flashed through 
her heart, like lightning through a eloud, and 
left a pang of dreadful apprehension. She dared 
not for some time open the paper and read the 
account of the battle, lest she should find the 
name of Stanislaus among the slain. 

At length she took courage. From the report 
she found that he had been wounded, during a 
glorious charge, and that he was sent back to 
Warsaw tobe cured. She should soon see him, 
then! Disfigured, perhaps! But how hand- 
some would he then appear in her eyes! She 
should press him in her arms to-morrow, and 
walk with him through the whole city. She 
read no more. Her mind was wandering in 
search of her wounded lover, and her medita- 
tations were full of delight. ‘The purest patriot- 
ism was linked with her love for Stanislaus: 
and, at the time when she should unite her fate 
to his, she trusted her beloved Poland would have 
effected its divorce from Nicholas, By degrees 
her long eyelashes closed, and the paper fell 
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which he was suspended had not been fas. 
tened, and the men who held it letting go their No. The spy was dead ; and the people who 


from her grasp. She was asleep, and the lamp 
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burnt on, when a Polish soldier entered the room. 
He was young and handsome, and he was, 
moreover, wounded. It was Stanislaus. He 
contemplated his sleeping mistress. Her sleep 
was that of innocence ; her breathing was calm 
and free,and from her head, a little thrown 
back, a thick ringlet of auburn hair hung over 
each cheek. Stanislaus, in profound admiration, 
remained motionless as a statue. A delicately 
white hand was spread upon the knees of the 
maiden ; it was the hand which had held the 
gazette—the left hand, that upon which the wed- 
ding ring is always worn. 

A sharp and sudden pang contracted the brow 
of Stanislaus. Upon the naked hand he saw 
not a ring which, on leaving Maria, he had giv- 
en her asa pledge of his affection. He exami- 
ned the other hand, but it was not there either. 
She wore no ring, no necklace, no jewel of gold 
or silver, either in her bair, on her neck, or in 
her ears. What could this mean? And the 
ring of fidelity, whcre was it? what had she 
done with it? Stanislaus was beside himself— 
a painful thought shot through his brain. He 
regretted he had not examined the fingers of the 
dead spy. The young girl slept on; he shook 
her rudely. ~= 

“ Awake,” he cried, “awake and answer me. 
What have you done with it ?” ‘ 

‘In alarm, she opened her eyes, but without 
comprehending what was passing. 

“Itis I! Stanislaus!” 

He squeezed her arm. His wound had again 
opened, and the blood flowed copiously. The 
poor girl could neither speak nor move; she 
seemed under the spell of the night-mare. 

* Michael Linski is at Warsaw,” roared Stan- 
islaus; “that Michael whom you loved; Mi- 
chae] the Spy, I have seen him; and I asked for 
his pardon. You may see him from your win. 
dow. They have strangled him; so much the 
better.” 

He laughed, but it was the laugh of a mad. 
man. 

** Wear no mourning for your lover died for 
his country !’ and he added,in a melancholy 
tone, “I have sacrificed all fur my country, 
and, whilst I was fighting her battles, I was 
basely betrayed. Woman! woman! thy heart 
is inexplicable. Come, it will not avail to shut 
your eyes and faint—you must and shall hear 
me.” 

And he shook her; but the poor girl had 
fainted. This apparation in the middle of the 
night, interrupted her quiet sleep, uttering 
curses, and beesmeared with blood—this hor. 
rible fantastic reality, had overcome her.— 
When she recovered her senses, Stanislaus was 
gone. 

“[ have dreamt it,” she said, “and oh! what 
® horrible dream! I think he began mildly.” 

Meanwhile Stanislaus, who had gone to 
the hospital, was raving in delirium. He cur- 
sed both his country and the object of his af- 
fections. 

Unhappy man! he still loved her, and for a 
passion like his there was only ono remedy— 
death! She was still before his eyes, bold and 
unmoved—but beautiful. 

The sister of charity who attended the ward 
approached Stanislaus, and held out to him a 


suddenly flushed, and he eagerly snatched the 
box from the hands of the good sister. He re- 
cognized it as belonging to Maria. On opening 
it, he found lying upon a so‘t bed of beautifully 
white cotton, the very ring which he had given 
to his betrothed; accompanied by a writing, 
stamped with the arms of Poland, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“The National Government to Ensign Stan. 
islaus, For a month’s pay due, the ensign shall 
receive this ring, presented to the public treasu- 
ry by the citizen Maria 
. Minister of Finance.” 

The government had not yet had time to 
send to the mint the patriotic gifts of the ladies 
of Warsaw. 

Stanislaus recovered in a moment; he rose 
from his bed, and was in a short time in Ma. 
ria’s presence—~but trembling, agitated and 
ashatned to look her in the face. Gently taking 
her left hand, he said, ‘*what have you done 
with my ring? Do you recognize me? Iam 
Stanislaus !” 

“Oh! he is just as he appeared last night. It 
is the reality of my dream !” 

But this time Stanislaus spoke mildly, and his 
look was tender—neither was his hand so strong 
aud rough. His wound, hiowever, was still blecd. 
ing, and this was in the dream; but it was 
now divested of the fear and horror that had 
accompanied the circumstance on the previous 
night. 

“« Maria forgive my mad fury ; idiot that I was, 
to accuse thee so wrongfully !” 

She did not comprehend him. 

“Will you believe that I thought you had giv- 
en my ring to Michael Linski!” 
Still she did not comprehend his meaning.— | 
She wanted to talk to him about the war, the 
danger of Praga, his own wounds, and the gen- 
eral in chief, as if this was the first time she had | 
met him since his return. He, on the other, 
hand, would speak of nothing but his ring and 
his anger on the previous night. 

“Oh! we have already met,” he said; “it 
was in this very apartment, and here is evi- 
dence of the fact. Behold this blood upon the 
carpet !” 

The truth flashed upon Maria. 

“It was not then a dream? I have it,” she 
cried, after a moment’s reflection ; you were 
asking me for my ripg.” 

“I cursed you,” he exclaimed. 

“Ob, no! I did not hear it.” 

“ You were asleep then. So much the better. 
As for the ring, I have it here, and I thus restore 
it to you.” 

Maria put the ring on her finger, and a few 
days after, the lovers were kneeling together 
before the great altar of the cathedral receiving 
the nuptial benediction. 

















From the Morning Dispatch, 

‘* Almost every press in this city has in it some 
very clever gentlemen from down East, which 
fact, while it gives so much superiority and in- 
terest to the New York press, would admonish 
us not to draw down a hornet’s nest about our 
ears, by supposing that our Boston folks are not 
always to have the preference.”—WStar. 

The above set us to thinking ; and counting 





small box, sealed. His pale cheeks became J Upon our fingers we find the Star is more than 
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| half right about the number of onion eaters 

that have wormed themselves in here, despite 
the ghosts of the old Dutch Governors and their 
descendants, Beginning at the post office, with 
_the Express, we find them all Yankee, 








“* down- 
east as darnation,” as Jonathan Slick might Say 


Pass on to the Tattler, and the editors are from 
| Boston and Portland; the Whig cditor js from 
|| New Hampshire: the Snn folks, with one a. 
ception, are down east; the Dispatch, with ne 
| exception, do. do.; the Signal, Yankee entire ; 
| the Herald money articles and ship news one 
| done by two Yankees, and the rest of its people 
are from places unknown ; the senior editor of 
| the Commercial is Yankee; the editor of the 
| Evening Post do.; the Gazette senior is Con. 
| necticut ; the Journal of Commerce js thorough. 
ly Yankee; the assistant editor of the Courier 
| and Enquirer is a Yankee; and thus we can 
| count twelve among the dailies, and dare say 
there are more. The Star, American, and 
Times, and the two Eras, are the only unin- 
‘fected papers—but of the Times we are not 
| sure. 
| Pass to the weeklies. Gencral Morris's right 
/hand man and active editor isa Yankee. The 
| Spirit of the Times is Yankee. The Corsair, do, 
New Yorker, do. N. Y¥. Observer, do.; and 
most of the religious papers. The Ladies Com. 
panion is in Yankee hands—all except the pro. 
prietor. The editor of the Knickerbocker is a 
Yankee. The New York Review is in New 
England hands. Hunt, of the Merchants’ Mag. 
_axine is Yankee, andno mistake. But we haye 
not time to go farther, though we might; and 
las to re-printing all the Yankee names of liter- 
ary loafers, and business men, who are of Yan. 








do it, without invading old father Longworth’s 





they land. 


New England is the Scotland of these United 
States. The jealous might say that as dog 
| won't eat dog, the Jonathans are driven away 

from home to forage. Happen that how it may, 
| we find York pretty considerable of a darned 
'nice place; and if agreeable to the Star, we 


| reckon upon stopping a while, and making our. 


| Directory copyright. 


|, Selves **to home.” ‘“ Nothing like leather,” as 


| they say, “in the town where we come from.” 
It is sleek and soft, and pliable, and will sit snug 
any where, like cod fish vertebre in the eye- 
let holes of a Cape Cod mermaia’s corsets.— 
| With marline or cod line for lacings, they get 
Rew ; 

a mighty strong purchase on their Sunday lace 
ups, and brace up perpendicular till they bend 
backwards. 

To go back to leather. Nobody is so like 
leather as the Yankees. They carry the in- 
junction todo in Rome as Romans do, wherever 
They learn to make themselves 
useful, from the time that they drive the cows 
home, while they are yet but knee high to that 
quadruped, until the hour when they are cal- 
led to give up their “reckonings,” “ caleula- 
tions,” and surmises, for the right down sure 
certain ty of death. 

That is the secret of the Yankee’s success. 
“ D—n the fellow,” a Southerner may say 
“but he’s useful and I can’t do without him.” 
“ Any work for a fellow ?” said a fresh imported 
specimen across our counter the other day 








“No,” was the answer. “You don’t know of 


| kee extractien, resident in this city, we cannot — 
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nobody round here that wonldn’t like to hire |/ more so to think of the pure and exhausiless 
nobody, do you?” “Nv.” Still the chap hung | fountains of spiritual life which they faintly 


upon the counter, 
called away, and upon returning he found the 
chap as busy folding penny papers as if hired 
by the job. “ Only thought I might be dewing 
g little something while I waited.” ‘* But who 
told you to wait 2” «Oh, nobody said I shoulda’t 
and I didn’t know but something might turn up 
if I did—but if you're so almighty stuck up, I 
won't charge any thing for what I have done. 
Good morning--and I lope you'll be here when 
Icome back.” Sohe walked, and we'll bet he 
has wormed himself into a situation before this 
time. Ifhe has not, it is no fault of his own, at 
any rate; andif he has, his employer finds no 
fault with him, we'll be bound. 

Seriously. ‘The hospitality, freedom, and ur. 


The clerk’s attention was || shadowed forth, and after which the Christian 


| pants as he labors up the steep declivities, in his 
way towards Heaven. 

We reached the summit about 4 o’clock, P. 
'M. It consists of a bare rock of several acres, 
/on the East and West skirted with a thick growth 
of low balsam. Its extreme top presents a near- 
ly level surface, of a few rods in width, running 
\from North so South, and terminated on the 
South by a perpendicular precipice of several 
| hundred feet, from which at the foot of the 
| mountain slopes off to the bottom of the valley 
_atan immense distance below, The descent on 

the North is more gradual, to the yalley of the 
Onion River. 
| | ‘The weather, at the time of our arrival at the 





banity which characterize New York, make it 
a pleasant, abiding-place for all strangers. We! 
soon “become natives;” and nobody better rep- | 
resents the character of the city than the veter- 
an of the Star. Nebody has a more open hand 
for a shake, or a heartier greeting ; and nobody 
is readier to assume a stranger’s worth as the 
warrant for his weleome. So scold away Ma. 





jor, with a laugh in your eye. We know how 
to take you. 


AMERICAN SSENERY. 


From the Peoples Press. 
EXCURSION TQ CA MEL?S RUMP. 
BY HON. WILLIAM SLADE. 
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This elevation is situated in the South ecast- 
ern part of the-@ounty of Chittenden, about 
twenty-five miles north east from Middlebury, 
and about the same distance in a Westerly di- 
rection from Montpelier. It derives its name 
from its resemblance to the back of a Camel, 
aud has long been the object of attraction, and 
is yearly becoming one of increasing interest to 
the lovers of the sublime. 

A previous appointment brought tugether at 
the house of Mr. Snyder, near the village of 
Huntington, about six miles West of the moun- 
tain, nine iudividuals destined to the summit of 
the ‘Rump.’ Four of them were Methodist 
clergymen, viz: Rey, Messrs. Bates and Prin. 
dle of S':elbourne, Frazer of Middlebury, and 
Brown of Bristol. Proceeding two miles from 
Mr. Snyder’s to the end of the road, we left our 
horses, swung our packs, and took to the woods. 
The four miles from this point to the top of the 
mountain were passed in a little short of four 
hours. Something more than half the way, is 
a winding passage, gently ascending round tho 
base of ahigh mountain West of the ‘ Rump,’ 
which we passed without much fatigue. With. 
in less than two miles from the top, the elevation 
of the ascent begins rapidly to increase until it 
rises to an angle of prebably 60 degrees, which 
it retains, with little variation to the summit. 


{ 





We passed, in the way, several small brooks 
winding down the side of the mountain, and | 
furnishing water of surpassing transparency and | 
purity, whese excellence we were well prepa- 
red to appreciate. At the sight of these pure 
streams we could not but feel the force of the | 


beautiful and expressive language of the Psalm- | 


ist—*As the heart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
It was refréshing to drink at these streams, but 





| summit;was not the most favorable for the full 


| view of it which we desired. There had been 
arain on the preceding night and morning, and 
‘the day had been sultry and the sky overcast 
with clouds. A light breeze sprung up from 
the North soon after noon, which had much in- 
creased on our arrival at the top of the moun- 
tain, driving away tho clouds, and gradually dis- 
closing the magnificent and enchanting scehe- 
|ry that surrounded us. We were 4,000 fect a- 
| bove the level of Lake Champlain—about 20 
|miles distant—and in a sitdation to look down 
upon that, and the broad expanse which inter- 
_vened, but even uponthe lofty mountains which 
| Were scattered in wild confusion, and rose in 
| majestic grandeur on every sideof us. On the 
| South there came up from the deep broad chasm 
that forms the southern extremity ofthe ‘Rump,’ 

a continuation of the main range of the Green 

Mountains, rising within eight or ten miles, to 
| the lofty summit of ‘ Potato Hill,’ in Lincoln, 
| but little less elevated than the ‘Rump,’ itself. 
_On the North, beyond the deep chasm formed 
_by the passage of Onion River, rose, as with a 
proud consciousness of superiority, the Mansfield 
Mountain, about 4,000 feet above the level of 
the Lake; while, in the distance, on the West, 
were spread out the long range of mountains in 
New York, and on the East, the ‘ White Hills’ 
with their whole connecting range of mountains 
in the Granite State. 

The grandeur of this scene was heightened 
by the clouds which were sweeping across the 
summit of some of the surrounding mountains, 
and half concealing the beautiful landscape 
which extends to the Eastern, Western, and Nor- 
thern limlts of the State. 

But we had little time to dwell upon this scene. 
The sua was rapidly descending, and we were 
admonished, by the approach of night, to pre- 
pare for its repose. We selected a place on 
the top of the mountain, in the depression which 
appears in the distant view, between the north. 
ern and southern elevations, and where we found 
the shelter of a large rock, which protected us 
from the northern blasts. All hands fell to work, 
/and a cabin was soon erected, covered and 
floored with the boughs of the balsam; where 

we enjoyed, after commending ourselves to the 
| Divine protection, a night of sweet and refresh- 
| ing rest. 
| ‘The hope of witnessing a beautiful sunrise and 
a clear sky, gave to the dawn of day a pecu- 
'liarly awakening power, and brought us to our 

















feet, to witness a scene which was as unexpec. 
ted as it was grand and imposing. We had 
climbed the mountain to view a landscape; but 
what was our surprise, when the twilight first 
disclosed the expanse around us, to witness a 
vast ocean, extending from the main range of 
the mountains, north and south as far as the eye 
could reach, and east to the White Hil's of New- 
Hampshire. Though it was, in reality, but a 
dense mass of fog, it seemed impossible at the 
early dawn to dispel the illusion, and realise that 
it was any thing else than a vast body of water, 
burying in its deep and capacious bosom the 
thousands of human beings who we knew 
were slumbering beneath its surface. That sur. 
face was provably two thousand feet below us, 
and perfectly level. The tops of the mountains 
projected above it, and presented the appear. 
ance of islands, capes and promontorics, in every 
direction around the Eastern horizon. The il. 
lusion was perfect, and for more than an hour 
we feasted on the magnificent scene which it 
presented. As the sun approached the horizon, 
the vast range of the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire hecame distinctly visible, and formed 
a définite hqundary to the Ocean which lay 
spread out, with its thousand islands, before us. 
The mass of the fog extended over the bed of the 
Onion river, through the whole of its winding 
way to.the Lake; and to add to the illusion of 
the scene, there was a slight motion of the sur- 
face of the fog, through the narrow pass of Bol- 
tori produced by a gentle North-easterly breeze, 
which seemed hke the passing of the mighty 
watezs, through their natural outlet, to the plain 
below. ‘ 

While we were feasting on this illusion, the 
sun arose, and. threw his bright beams across the 
ocean which, lay before us. Instantly the sur- 
face of the mighty mass was changed froma 
dark grey to an almost snowy whiteness, and as 
the sun rose atill higher, presented the appear. 
ance of a vast expanse of snow with a drifted 
surface. The scene was gorgeous and splendid 
heyond the power of description, and continued 
for a long time to withdraw our attention almost 
exclusively fram the enchanting landscape 
spread out on the western side of the State, and 
upon which, save the winding valley of Onion 
River, the mists had spread no morning darkness, 
The contrast was striking. Facing the North 
we beheld the deep gulf through which flowed 
the river, far below us, and the huge and lofty 
mountain of Mansfield lifting its venerable form 
beyond, while the vast ocean on the right, bury- 
ing every village and hamlet in the eastern part 
of the State, displayed a strong contrast to the 
clear and distinct map of nearly one half of the 
western part, with Lake Champlain and its is- 
lands lying almost beneath our feet. It was 
worth a voyage across earth’s widest sea, to wit. 
ness this combination of ocean, islands, moun- 
tains, and landscape rich and lovely, with a 
cloudless sky, the sun shining in his strength, 
and pouring his golden rays upon the world of 
wonders spread out in wild and gorgeous magni- 
ficence around us. 

As the sun came to shine more directly on the 
mass of vapor which covered the eastern part of 
the State, it gradually disappeared, until, about 
ten o’clock, the ocean had vanished, and in its 
place a rich and enchanting landscape, with 
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its villages and hamlets and cultivated fields 
was spread out in vast and beautiful variety be- 
fore us. 

And now came another wonder. It was the 
formation of clouds from the vapors which had 
rested on the earth during the night. What was 
in the lower atmosphere at the dawn of day be- 
came Jarified by the action of the sun, and as- 
cending, formed in detached clouds. The form. 
ation of these clouds from beginnings ‘as big as 
a man’s hand,’ was an object of great interest to 
us. We saw in the process of some of these for- 
mations an illustration of the theory of Profes. 
sor Espy of Philadelphia, in regard to the for- 
mation of clouds and the operations of storms. 
It was a small upward enrrent of rarified vapor 
rushing to a common cejtre, and rising until it 
reached a cooler atmosphere, where it became 
condensed and spreaditself out in the form of a 
cloud. One operation of this kind was peculiar- 
ly observable in the north-western part of Wash- 
ington county. These clouds were, before ten 
o’clock formed in every direction, and floated 
below, around and above us, giving a new and 
deepened interest to the scene. 

We gazed, and gazed upon this world of sub. 
limity and beauty, with a gratification which the 
magnificent and the Jovely in nature are so pe- 
culiarly fitted to produce. But there was anoth- 
er object more vast and glorious and lovely than 
this combined scene of beauty and grandeur. It 
was the great Author of it all, We looked be- 
neath us, and there was the mighty mass on 
which we stood, borne up by an Almighty Hand, 
to a towering height, amidst the surrounding 
mountains, and exciting in us a strange and 
thrilling sense of the Creator’s power. We 
looked around, and there lay spread out, in vast 
and magnificent variety, huge mountains, deep 
valleys, winding rivers, cultivated towns, and 
thriving villages and hamlets, combining the 
sublime and vast in nature, and the productions 
of skill and art and human industry. Surely, 
God was there, in the signal manifestations of 
his power, and wisdom and goodness, above, 
beneath, around and within us. It was the 
crowning glory of the scene. To stand amidst 
these glories of heaven and earth, and lift up 
the heart and say with joyous and exulting won. 
der and gratitude, ‘ My Father made them all.” 
It was enough—enough for earth! and seemed 
the fitting transition to a nearer and sweeter 
and holier communion with heaven thaa earth 
can give. 

= * * * * 

The whole has left on my mind an impression 
which will never be effaced. It was good to be 
there. The love of the sublime and beautiful 
was richly gratified, and the occasion improved, 
as all such occasions should be, to expand the 
heart, to deepen its humility, to give it a more 
profound sense of the divine wisdom and pow- 
er, to enlarge its benevolence, and to lead it 
toa nearer communion with the God and Fa. 
ther of all. 








There have been so many promising young 
men lately muclted in Ohio, for backing out of 
marriage scrapes, that they have petitioned the 
Legislature to be aliowed the same privilege as 
banking institutions; that is, to break their 
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For the Casket. 





A SKETCH. 

Beside a smooth murmuring rivulet that gli- 
ded gently o’er its pebbled bottom, sat a maiden 
just in the prime of youthful health and beauty. 
Her face and indeed her whole form were such 
as the sculptor or painter might select to dis. || 
play the beauty of his art and the perfection of |, 
nature. Her rich, glossy, raven ringlets, hung 


purest alabaster. She had scarce seen sixteen || 
summers, yet one would suppose from the beau. 
ty and symmetry of her whole person, that she 
had nearly passed through that part of life usu- 
ally denominated ‘teens.’ She sat gazing into || 
the pure stream as it played in fantastic eddies 


at last gave utterance to her contemplations in || 
the following brief soliloquy :— 


‘Fit emblem of life. 


through beds of flowers to thy destined meeting 








vromises ~henever it becomes convenient. 








beauty to all the varied productions of nature 
that spontaneously spring up and flourish on 
thy borders.” Such has been my brief career! 
This life seems all asmooth and tranquil stream, 
down which we glide without a trouble, or a 
care for the future.’ 

Alas! for the vain delusion of youth! The 
Cespoiler came. He came at first to view the 
flower, to admire its many beauties, to pluck 
it from its stem, and then to throw it idly by, as 
a thing of no value. Her history is the history |; 
ofthousands. ‘Trusting to the fairand deceitful || 
things of earth, that promised nought but hap. || 
piness, she little thought of the many thorns that 
lurked beneath. Beware O youth, lest as you 
attempt to grasp the flower, so beautiful and 
promising, you find beneath a rankling thorn, 
that wounds so deep no human skill can aught 
avail you. A. J. K, 

Poughkeepsie, March, 1840. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TRANSPOSITION, 
DARKNESS.—BYRON. 

I dreamed, but it was more reality than vis- 
ionary—that the blackness of darkness sudden. 
ly covered the earth—the bright sun was ex. 
tinguished and the stars wandered without a 
ray or path in the darkness of the eternal space, 
and that the icy earth, blind and black, swung 
in the air without the light of the moon. The 
morning came and went alternately, but brought 
noday. In this dreadful desolation the inhabi- 
tants of the earth forgot their passions, aud all 
hearts were chilled into a selfish prayer for light ; 
—they lived by watchfires, and the thrones and 
palaces of kings—the huts and the habitations 
of all who dwelled upon the earth were burned 
for beacons. Cities were consumed, and the 
people gathered around their blazing homes to 
look once more into each other’s face. Those 
who dwelt within volcanoes and their mountain 
torch, were happy. All that the world contain. 
ed wasa fearful hope. Forests were set on fire 
to afford a ray of light, but they faded and fell 
every hour, and thecrackling trunks extinguish- 
ed with a crash while all around remained dark ; 


——————— SS 


in profusion o’er a neck of the most perfect sym- | 
metry, which for whiteness might vie with the j, 


ldpeneidl her feet, absorbed in deep thought, and |, 


How like the smooth || 
tide of time thou flowest on, uninterrupted |, 


with other waters, imparting life, health, and |} 


a — wens = 
_—and as the ‘flashes of the expiring light felt 


upon the brows of men their faces appeared un- 
earthly :—some would lay down hiding their 
eyes and Wcep; some rested their chins Upon 
‘their clenclied hands and smiled in anguish, 
| while Others hurried to and fro and fed their 
| funeral piles with fuel, looking up to the duij 
sky, the pall of a past world, with mad disquie- 

tude, and then agaia cast themselves duwn upon 
the dust with curses, and howled, gnashing their 
teeth. The wild birds were terrified, aug 
shrieked as they fluttered on the ground flap. 

ping their useless wings. The wildest brates 
“came to man tame and tremulous, and vipers 
‘crawled and twined themsclves among the mul- 

titude, hissing, having lost their power to sling 
‘and were slain for food;—and war, which had 
| ceased for a mome ut, gain beeaine voracious— 
'a meal was purchased with blood, and each sit. 

ting alone, gorged himself in gloom. Love had 
| forsaken mankind—-and all had but one thought 
| which was immediate and inglorious death, for 


‘the pang of famine seized upon them, The 
‘bones of those who died were left without a 
| grave as their flesh, and the meagre were de- 
| voured by the meagre. Even the dogs assailed 
| their masters, except one who was faithful toa 
| corse and kept at bay the birds and beasts and 

‘famishea men, until they were cither lured 
_away by some falling skeleton which they might 
| seize,devour upon or died themselves of hanger; 
| this faithful dug sought no food hiraself but with 
| & perpetual and piteous moan and a quick deso. 
| late ery he licked the hand which did not an- 
| swer him with a caress—and died. The multi. 
| tude died of hun ger by degrees Among the 
inhabitants of an enorrious city only two sur. 
| vived and they wero enemies ; they met by the 
side of the place of an altar, near the dying em. 
bers where a mass of holy things had been heap, 
ed together for an unholy purpose, and with 
their cold shivering hands they raked up and 
| Seraped together the fecble ashes which they 
| blew with their weak breath for a little life and 
' made a flame which was a mockery ; they then, 





as it grew lighter, lifted up their eyes and be- 
held each others hideous fac.s with a shrick, 
and died not knowing each other, for famiue 


gave them the appearance of fiends to each 
other. 

The populous and powerful world was @ yoid 
lump of death, without seasons, herbs, men, oF 
life—a chaos of hard clay. The rivers, lakes, 
and oceans all stood still, and nothing moved 
within their silent depths; the ships without 








sailors lay rotting on the sea and their masts, 
as they fell in pieces, slept on the deep without 
a surge, for the waves were also dead and the 
tides were in their graves,—their mistress, the 
moon, had expired, the winds were withered in 
the stagnant air, and even the clouds perished; 
darkness had no need of aid from them for she 
was herself the universe. E. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE COMET. 
LIGHT.—EDWIN ATHERSTONE- 

A fiery star shot from its orbit suddenly and 
wandered masterless through the air. The 
dwellers on the earth then were a mightier race 
than ours; they gazed on the sky every night 








for their thoughts were troubled as the star greW 
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brighter and larger and weaving flames shot 
from it which made the sky appear to quiver 
and shake. It grew larger every night; the 
other stars were quenched before its burning 
presence and the moon took araler hue; many 
climbed upon the mountains every ev ening to 
watch how it arose, and sat upon the ground all 
night to gaze upon it. Then, the day became 
the time for sleeping, and they awoke at evening 
from feverish rest to look out for the ternfic 
yisiter. It swelled and brightened until all the 
firmament was kindled when it came.~ The 
waning moon had died away, and was not tobe 
found when she should have come again into 
thesky. Still it increased, until at length there 
was no night, but the day succeeded a new day 
of strange and terrible splendor. Darkness be. 
came a luxury, and many would go to caves 
and subterraneous depths to cool their hot daz. 
zled eyes. The beasts of the field were resiless | 
and uneasy—not knowing their hour for slum- 
ber they wandered distractedly, and, as they fed, 
would stop and tremble and look around as if 
they feared a lurking enemy. The things of 
prey and unknown monsters came abroad when 
the red sun of night had gone down, for day | 
with its mild light glared less upon their eyes 
than the firmament fiashing fire. Yet the ter- 
rible star expanded with every coming night. 
‘Men had now no thought but ¢hat, and all oc- 
cupations were laid by; the earth was left un-| 
tilled, the voyagers forsook their shipsand came | 
upon the laud to waitthe unknown event. Un-| 
utterable terror reigned over the world, ont 
thousands met, wondering and prophecying, 
while all the habitable regions of the earth sent 
wailings, lamentations, and loud prayers to hea- 
ven. The etherial beings who then, as now | 
peopled the earth, saw this strange disorder with | 
astonishment but not with fear, for the wreck of | 
worlds cannot injure them. The spirits of the | 
sun looked down with wonder, expecting an 

awful catastrophe, for the blazing. Terror held | 
its awful course directly towards the Earth and | 
all the abyss of space echoed the roaring of its 
fires. 

It arose once more on earthly eyes: Ona 
fourth of the heavens was covered by its bulk; | 
before it hed reached its middle course the huge | 
ball almost filled the circumference of the sky, 
and soon there was no sky—nothing but that 
terrible world of fire, glaring, and roering, and 
still advancing. ‘The insufferable heat had slain | 
all things that lived; the grass and herbs died 
first, and next the interminable forests burst into 
flames ; the oceans boiled down to their utter. 
most depths sperting their bubbling waves and 
rocking and wallowing higher than the hills, 
which themselves at last grew burning red, and 
the whole earth seemed as if it would melt away. 
The most intense expectation now held all the 
ethereal natures silent as they looked down from 
the heights of space and waited for the shock, 
for the two orbs rushed towards each other in| 
Opposite courses as two enemies hasten to meet | 
in deadly conflict. It was a sad yet sublime 
sight to see this beautiful earth stript of all its 
verdure and empty of all life, glowing like a| 
huge coal of fire beneath the terrible breath of 
the comet. They contiuued in their courses to! 
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approach each other, rolling onward rapidly, | 
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the shock !—But instead of the earth being shat- 
tered to dust or borne away by that tremendous 
star of fire, they touched obliquely and glanced 
off; the Comet soon shot on egain swiftly, and 
the weaker earth, jarred from her orbit, stood 
still awhile turning backward upon her axis— 
vibrating down to her very centre—and then 
went on faltering, swinging heavenly to and fro 
upon her altered poles. E. 











LADIES? DEPARTMENT: 








WOMAN’s LOVE, 

Poor Joanna La T,oca, Crazy Jane, the heir. 
ess of Isabella, was born to vast dominions and 
slender intellect. E{-rcloying fondness for her 
handsome husband defeated itself; Philip had 
married her for her kingdom, not her persqnal 
charms, and (like her niece, Mary) she was by 
nature melancholy wid ungracious. He be- 
came wearied, negleciful, and, by insensible de- 
gress, unfeeling; his undisguised infidelitics 
alienated her affections, without destroying the 
abstract remembrance of her former love. She 
shed no tears at his untimely death, but sunk in- 
to a moody imbecility. Soothed by music alone, 
all her oceupations, were merged in watching 
the remains of her husband. She had formed 
a vague idea, from some monkish tale, that he 
would be restored to life--and fed on hope, 
which, if realised, would have converted passive 
sorrow into active misery. She travelled by 
night, in order that no female eye might behold 
the coffin. On one occasion, having entered a 
monastery, as she supposed, upon finding it to 
be a nunnery, she hurried out into the open 
country, encamped, and daring a storm, when 
the torches were extinguished, opened the cof. 
fin to verify the existenee of the mouldering 
corpse—jeaious as wlien, full of beauty, it was 
her life and joy—*a sad remembrance fondly 
kept.” She obstinately declined all state affairs, 
which were carried on inhername. She pined 
continually, and, never telling her grief, for for. 


ty-seven long years immured herself jn a con- 


vent, dead tothe world, watching from ber win. 
dow the coffin of her husband, which was pur- 
posely placed in a chapel. 








FEMALE INFLUENCE, 

It was remarked by Mr. Pepys——“ I cannot 
but think that if many a young and beautiful wo- 
man cquid be made to see, in a strong point of 
light, the extent of her influence either to do 
good or evil, it might awaken the consciences 
of some to exert themselves in the cause of vir- 
tue, and deter others from affording that coun- 
tenance to vice, which is given by discoyering 
too plainly that it is not wholly disagreeable to 
those who in words profess themselves the pa- 
troness of virtue. No one who does not enter 
into the feelings of a young man, can conceive 
how much less formidable the ridicule of all 
the men in the world be, than that of the wo. 
man with whom he happens to be acquainted.” 








WOMAN'S VOICE. 

How consoling to ‘' « mind oppressed by hea- 
vy sorrow is the vi: of an amiable woman. 
Like sacred music, it i:nparts to the soul a feeling 
of celcstia] serenity ; and as a gentle zephyr, re- 


until at last they struck—and the universe felt | ; freshes the wearied senses with its soft andj 
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melifiifous tones. Riches may avail much in 
the hour of affliction; the friendship of man may 
alleviate for a time the bitterness of wo; but 
the angel-voice of woman is capable of produ. 
a lasting effect on the heart, and communicates 
a sensation of delicious composure which the 
mind had never before experienced, even in the 
moments of its highest felicity. 








PLEASURE. 

‘* Pleasure isto woman what the sun is tothe 
flower; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it 
refreshes, and it improves; if immoderately, it 
withers, desolates and destroys. But the duties 
of domestic life, exercised as they must be in re- 
tirement, and calling forth all the sensibilities 
of the female, are perhaps as necessary to the 
full developement of her charms, as the shade 
and the shower are to the rose, coufirming ite 


beauty and increasing its fragrance.” 





MODESTY. 
* When unadorned—adorned the most,” 
The greatest ornament that a woman caa 
wear is modesty. The gay and haughty beau- 





| ty may spread her dazzling gaze to heat the pas. 


sions—she is the passion Flower, but she that 
would, ‘win and wear” a worthy heart, like 
to the modest violet “that loves to bloom amid 
shade calm”—must ** wear a jewel and not know . 
its worth.” Never yet did a really modest wo- 
man bring tears of sorrow from the heart, or 
dim the eye of fond affection. In dress—in 
manner—she is still the same—a pearl of name. 
less worth! Whereas the gaudy butterfly lives 
without respect, and unregretted dies! A mod. 
est woman, like to alovely rosebud, gradually 
opens to the eye the beauty of the rose; she 
must be wooed—ere won—-and then worn 
charily. 








ADVICE TO LADIES. 
The happiness of females—consequently, by 
a regular gradation, the happiness of the world 


|—depends much uponwomen, Women, ought, 


therefore, to consider this life as a short passage 


| to another, which is both permanent, happy and 


i 





glorious. 

Let your husband be the partner of your joy, 
ard be you the sharer of his troubles. Consult 
him, and confide in him. Upon all occasions 
do him honor. Treat him with kindness and 
tenderness, By softened dignity, united with 
delicacy, endeavor to keep alive in his breast a 
pure, a fervent affection; and use the power | 
which this conduct will give you over his heart, 
to draw him to the sense and practice of that 
duty, which will not only render indissoluble, 
but will likewise perpetuate your union through 
ages of increasing bliss. 

To your children, to your friends, to your ser- 
vants, to your neighbors, to the world, be affec- 
tionate—be faithful—be kind—be useful—be 
exemplary. Then shall you please Him whose 
pleasure is life—then shall you be happy, here 
and forever. 








A mother who works her fingers’ ends off, in 
order that her daughters may attain and pre- 
serve a DELIcacv of constitution, is more to be 
blamed for her folly than praised for her dili- 
gence, or extolled for her wisdom. 
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THE MORNING DAWN. 

Hast thou ever beheld the beautiful Aurora ? 
She shines forth from the chamber of God—a 
ray of imperishable light—the comforter of 
man.ind, ® a * * 

When David once, persecuted by his enemics, || 
sat one dreary night upon Mount Hermon, play. | 


ng that most melancholy 4 wie ponies; ° ae Cleora had heard of the fame of the late Dr. 
and tigers howl around mine ear, the bands of |! 


G y,the Scots Esculapius, and posted to 
the wicked surround me, and I see no helper!’ ‘- y ; — P 
: rage | Edinburg, to consult him about her health. As 
Lo, the morning dawn appeared. With glitter. |! ; 
; ©... |; 800n as she got there, sle scent for the doctor, 
ing eyes she sprang up, the early hunted hind || , : 
a, |! and talked of lassitude; he told her it was ow- 
and darted upon the mountains, and spoke to). ; : , ¢ 
7 ing to her journey. She said she had no ap. 


him as an angel upen the hills: ** Wherefore aes SS : 
: ns oo » | petite in the evening; the doctor ordered her 
yrievest thou, that thou art forsaken? IT burst || : ‘ : 
; |} to eat but little dinner; she complained of 
forth from the dark night—from the most gloomy | 
darkness comes the morning !” | 


| watching ; he desired her to go late tobed. She 
|| asked why she became so heavy and what rem. 
Consoled, his eyes hung upon her counte- || 
’ || edy for such languor ? 


: : a The doctor replied that 
nance, while she led forth the sun which arose || . 
|| she should rise more early and take more exer- 


with his mighty wings, » healing power on | cise. She protested that wine hurt her, he told 
world. Gladdencd, the tones of the Psalmist’s |! : 

age || her to drink water. 
song became changed, and he called it thesong|; PAE SSSR? ip OE wo 
of the morning dawn——‘ The early hunted hind,’ || y ey ; . : 








me 














| The dark complexion—the long and bushy beard 
| were there; but instead of the sleepy and sol- 
emn character of the oriental, with heavy eye 
and closed lip, there was a droll haif-deviltry in 
| the look and partly open mouth, that made a 


| most laughable contrast with the head dress. 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 
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ANECDOTE. 
















































In after times also, he often sung this psalm, | 
and thanked God for the affiictions that over. || 

; || to 

And always with that | 

psalm the morning dawn beamed into his dark | 


clouded his early youth. 


soul, * * * * * 

Daughter of God, holy Aurora, thou lookest | 
daily down, and sanctifiest the heavens and the 
earth—sanctify daily, also, my heart for thy si- 
lent dwelling. 


ae 





TURKISH ABSTINENCE. 

After a half hour’s delay the door was once 
more thrown open, and a venera¥le old Turk | 
entered: he salaamed three times most rever. | 
ently, and motioned us to be seated, declining | 


at the sare time, by a gentle gesture of j:is hand, 





our invitation. He was followed by a train of} dies, you might have found them in London, 


six persons, all splendidly attired, and attesting | and have saved yourself the trouble of so long 
by their costume and manner, the rank and || a journey.” 


importance of their chief. Conceiving tiat as 


his visit had but one object—to observe our con- t LEAD AND FEATHERS. 


vivial customs—we immedia‘cly rescated our- 


selves and filled our glasses. As one after one 1 
of the effendi’s household passed round the a-, 


partments, we offered them a goblet of cham. | 
pagne, which they severally declined, with a 
polite but solemn smile—all except one, a large, | 
savage-looking Turk, with a most ferocious 
scowl], and the largest black beard I ever saw. 
He did not content himself witha mute refusal 
of our offer, but, stopping suddenly, he raised 
up his hands above his head, and muttered some 
words in Turkish, which one of the party in- 
formed us was a very satisfactory recommenda- 
tion of the whole company to Satan for their 
heretic abomination. The procession moved 
slowly round the room, and when it reached 
the door again retired, each member of it sa- 
faaming three times as they had done on enter. 
ing. Scarcely had they gone than we burst 
into a loud fit of laughter at the savage looking 
fellow who thought proper to extommunicate | 
us, and were about to discuss his more than 
common appearance of disgust at our procecd- 
ings, when again the door opened, and a tur- 
baned head peeped in, but so altered were the 
features that, although seen but the moment be. 


‘up her head, “is this all the comfort you can 





‘“* Make use of spectacles,” replied the doctor. 
| “My strength likewise (added she) begins 
fai] me and I am notso healthy as Ihave been.” 
** Because you grow in years,” answered he. 
“And what remedy for that weakness ?” 

| ‘The shortest madam (returned the doctor) 
_is to pay the debt of mortality, as so many beav. 
| ties have done before you.” 
‘‘Learned physician!” said Cleora, tossing 


[os 
| give me! 


Is it for these few maxims you are 
| so renowned! 
} 
| 


You have told me nothing but 

what I knew already.” 
| Why did you not, then, make use of your 
knowledge ?” replied the doctor : “I pretend to 
no divination, If you want mysterious reme- 








It is often asked, in jest, which is the heavi- 
est—a pound of lead, or a pound of feathers ? 
A person who had not his wits about him might 
be guilty of the Aibernicism of answering, “a 
pound of lead, to be sure!” Yet, under cer. 
tain circumstances, they would both be wrong. 
Weigh a pound of feathers while they are in an 
uncompressed state, and then weigh them after 
being compressed, and in the latter case they 
would weigh more than in the former ; because, 
when any substance has a large quantity of sur- 
face exposed to the atmosphere, in proportion 
to its bulk, it weighs less than the same bulk 
when compressed. Hence may be asserted 
with truth the seeming paradox, that a pound 
of feathers is heavier than a pound of lead.— 
This principle is well understood by some of the 
wool merchants, who compress their wool as 
much as convenient, that the same quantity 
may make more weight. Itis said, moreover, 
that a wool merchant often gains the interest 
of his money, in the additional weight which 
his wool will acquire by remaining stored during 
a season, and thereby becoming compressed. 
Gold, the heaviest of all metals, by being made 
into gold leaf, which has infinitely larger surface 





be made to float in the air, According to the 


same principle are the clouds suspended in the 


atmosphere. 
Boston Gasette, 








In olden times, in days of the revolution, when 
sons worked willingly in the forestand the fields, 
and partook of the simple but substantial fare 
of their own farms ; when daughters were thick 
shoes, loose gowns, and labored at the spinning. 
wheel and loom, such d'seases as consumption 
,|and dyspepsia were seldom or never known, 
'|Dectors were rare acquaintances then, But 
now, if a young man would appear respectable, 
he must carry a green bag to court rather than 
a bag to mill; he nust wield a yard stick rather 
than a hoe or shovel. As for young ladies, alag! 
their shoes must be of kid, thin as wafers ; their 
chests must be pent up in corsets as Closely as 
a Chinese foot, and their time must be spent in 
spinning street-yarn, thumming the piano-forte, 
or discoursing sentimental songs. All these 
fashions are prejudicial to human life and health, 
Oh, that fashion would take the right direction, 
and goupon the maxim of sanctioning nothing 
which interferes with the laws of health. Then 
would the hopes of our country brighten, and 
individuals would enjoy an amount of comfort 
which is now too willingly but blindly sacrificed 
to false taste. 








| 





Me. Cultivator, 


Among all the pursuits that Save attracted the 
attention of man, there is none cqual to the’stu: 
dy and practice of temperance in all things 
which are good, and an entire abstinence from 
every thing that is productive of evil; a strict 
observance of which is almost sure tu produce 
happiness, and the neglect is equally sure to 
cause misery. 
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: For the Casket. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 9, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16, 12, 17, 9, 10, 11, 7, is 
the name ofa townin New York. 
My 2, 5, 11, 2, is one of the United States, 
My 3,18, 11, 13, 14, is the name of a flour- 
ishing city. 
My 4, 14, 10, is a transparent substance. 
My 5, 2, 15, 17, 14, is one of the books of the 
old testament. 
My 16, 11, 18, 8, is the name of a bird. 
My 12, 14, 10, 18, is one of the cardinal points, 
My 17, 1, 11, 18, 14, 9, 5, is an inscription on 
a tomb-stone. 
My 9, 2, 18, 14, 15, 15, 14, is the scientific 
name of potash. 
My 15, 13, 5, 12, 14, 18, is the name of a 
fixed star. 
My 11, 2, 18, 14, is one of the letters of the 
Greek alphabet. 
My 7, 18, 5, 11, 13,15, is a system of moral 
principles, 
My 13, 14, 10, 16, 12, 18, is a repository for 
jewels, 
My 14, 1, 3, 15, is a southern constellation. 
My 15, 9, 2, 3,10, 7 is a married person. 
My 6, 7, 4, is a small barrel, 
My 17, 4, 2, 18, 11, 15, 18, is a disagreeable 
companion. 
My 18, 2, 2, 18, 5, is a member of the body. 
My whole would be valuabie to every family 
in the United States. 














fore, none of us could believe them the same. 





in proportion to its bulk than the solid gold, may 


R. D. 


An anewer is requested. 
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A Cuince.—With the completion of the current 
yolume the connexion of the present publishers, with 
the Casket, will cease, they having disposed of their 
interest in the paper to Messrs. Selkreg & Wiggins, 


by whom it will be thereafter edited and published. || 


The new proprietors are young men of promising tal- 
ents and industry, the two great requisites necessary 
for the successful and satisfactory conduct of a literary 
paper; and therefore we cordially recommend them 


to our friends and the public with the hope that they || 


may receive that encouragement due to those who are 
amply able to furnish a full equivalent. 

With Mr, Selkreg we have been acquainted from his 
youth, he having served his apprenticeship in our office, 
and we know him to be a young man of probity, pru- 
dence, and talents—one in whom the public can con- 
fide. Or acquaintance with Mr. Wiggins is of more 
recent date, but we know that his abilities amply qual- 
ify him for the duties he is about to assume, In such 
hands we have no fear that the Casket will lose that 
character which we have endeavored to maintain for 
it, but on the other hand, believe that their undivided 
attention to its interests, will enhance its value. 











ALBERT DURER. 


The profi'e of the great German artist Albert Durer, 
which we here p esent to our readers, is a gem; not 
as a beau'i/u! specimen of art, by any means, but asa 
great rarity, and a fair sample of the style of the art of 
wood Engraving,three hundred years ago, Portraits 
or profiles of Durer are rare in Europe, and particu- 
larly so in this country, and by foreign amateurs they 
are sought after with avidity and purchased et extrava- 
gatit prices, The one at the head of this article may 
be relied on as correct, 


the works of Vitrnvius, by Walter Rivium, which was 
published at Nuremberg just twenty years after the 
death of Durer, or in the year 1548. This translation 
is very rare, and very few copies of it havo found their 
way to this country, From one belonging to an es- 
teemed friend, who is a great literary antiquarian, we 
were permitted to make the above fac simile of the 
original profile, engraved on wood, Durer's mono- 
grame, seen upon his arm, we copied from one of his 
original engravings—an illustration in the Life of the 
Virgin. 

In the Pantheon of modern art, no name is more re- 
vered by the judicious critic and artist, than that of Al- 
bert Durer. As a painter he had no contemporary 
rival, and as an engraver on metals and wood, he has 
seldom been excelled, until within the present century. 
For a long time he was at the head of the German 
School o! art, and so correct were hie drawings, so 
beautiful his conceptions in composition, and so harmo- 
nious his coloring, that that Goliath among artists, 
Michael Angelo, studied his works with veneration. 

Dorer’s laurels are chiefly gathered from his graphic 
works, and he has been with propriety termed the fa- 
ther of Wood Engraving. In this branch he excelled 


We copied from the first edi-|| 
tion of a German translation of, and commentary on | | 
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| all his predecessors, and found no equals a:nong his con" 


temporaries, not even excepting his tutor Wohlgemuth. 
He first introduced the principle of chiar-oscuro, or 
light and shade, with decided success, and gave to his 
cross hatchings all the appearance of line engravings 
on metal. Itis believed by some that he executed many 
of the cuts in the Nuremberg Chronicle: This we 
doubt, for he was only twenty-one years of age when 
that celebrated work was published, and it is conceded 
that the earlier years of his artistical career were spent 
in engraving on metal, 

The works of Durer were tnany and excellent, so 
were his virtues; and when the young artist looks back 
over the bright line of names famous for their excellence 


|tion upon that of Albert Durer. 








True Ports —It is to be regretted that our true 
poets write so little, and our quack poets write so much, 


others, are possessors of the genuine treasure of Par- 
nassus ; but we seldom hear from them. Another 
poet we have not named—a poet whose brilliant cor- 
ruscations of genius seldom gleam forth—yet if there 


author of the following magnificent lines, 
William Pitt Palmer. 
Knickerbocker. 


That poet is 
We copy the lines from the 


LIGHT. 
‘Bricur effluence of bright essence increate ! 
Before the sun, before the heavens, thou wert,’ 
Mitton. 


I, 

From the quickened womb of the primal gloom 
The sun rolled black and bare, 

Till I wove him a vesi for his Ethiop breast, 
Of the threads of my golden hair; 

And when the broad tent of the firgiastient ~ 
Arose on its airy spars, 

I pencilled the hue cf its matenle s blue, 
And spangled it round with stare, 


It, 

I painted the flowers of the Eden bowers, 
And their leaves of living green, 

And mine were the dyes in the sinless eyes 
Of Eden’s virgin queen; ’ 

And when the Fiend’s art on her trustful heart 
Hd fastened its mortal spell, 

In the silvery sphere of the first-born tear 

To the trembling earth I fell, 


111, 

When the waves that burst oer a world accursed 
Their work of wrath had sped, 

And the Ark’s lone few, the tried and true 
Came forth among the dead; 

With the wondrous gleam of my braided beams, 
I bade their terrors cexse, 

As I wrote on the roll of the storm’s dark scroll 
God’s covenant of peace, 


Iv. 

Like « pall at rest on a pulseless breast, 
Night’s funeral shedow’s slept, 

Where shepherd sweins on the Bethlehem plains 
Their lonely vigils kept; Ss 

When [ flashed on their sight the heralds bright 
Of heaven's redeemiog plan, 

As they chanted the morn of a Saviour born— 
Juy, joy, to the outcast Man! 


ve 
Equal favor I show to the lofty and low, 
On the just and unjust I descend ; 
E’en the blind, whose vain spheres rollin darkness and 
tears, 
feel my smile the blest smile ofa fiend : 
Nay, the flower of the waste by my love is embraced, 
As the rose in the garden of kings ; 
At the chrysalis bier of the worm I appear, 
And lo! the gay butterfly’s wings! 





in the arts, his eye instinctively rests with filial affec- 


Halleck, Bryant, Sprague, Longfellow, and a few || 


is a real child of song this side the empyrean, it is the |) 






vi. 
| The desolate Morn, like a mourner forlorn, 
Conceals all the pride of her charms, 
Till I bid the bright Hours chase the Night from her 
bowers, 
And lesd the young Duy to her arms: 
And when the gay rover seeks Eve for his lover, 
And sinks to her balmy repose, 
I wrap their soft rest by the zephyr faniied west, 
In curtains of amber end rose. 


vil. 

| From my sentinel steep, by the night-brooded deep, 
1 gaze with unslumbering eye, 

When the cynosure stur of the mariner 
Is blotted from the sky ; 

And guided by me through the merciless sea, 

Though sped by the hurricane’s wings, 

| His compissiess bark, lone, weltering dark, 

To the haven home safely he brings, 








viii, 

| I waken the flowers in their dew-spangled bowers, 

The birds in their chambers of green, 

| And mountain and plain glow with beauty again, 
As they bask ia my matinal sheen, 

O if such the glad worth of my presence to earth, 
‘Lhough fitful and fleeting the while, 

What glories must rest in the home of the blest, 
Ever bright with the Derry’s smile! 








ErratuM.—lIn our last we made a slight mistake 
in the size of the planet Jupiter. We intended to say 
it was thirteen hundred times as large as our earth, bit 
_ our ideas being on the magnificent scale about that time, 

we udded thousand to the hundreds, So our planet 
is not so small as it might be after all, und that consola- 
| tion contents us, 


Ler’s Move away.—The Rev. Mr, Miller of soms 
place in New Jersey, has prophecied that in 1843, the 
earth is to be knocked into pi, or in other words, come 
| to anend, A Parisian prophet, says the event is to 
happen sometime during this year. If it does we shall 
| alt haode.tt, stedeutes 
| wish they had said nothing about it, 
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John Caughey, Newburah—aien. P. iain: Oestiind 036 
ohu Caughey, Newburgh—Jas. P. Swain, Cort it- 
, land co.—Calvin Harrington. Thomas K. 1 Farm- 
| ington, Ontario co.—sS . Alger, Hackensack, agent for 
Dutchess and Orange cos.—Joba L, Dusinberry, Samuel B, 
{I W ait, traveling agents. 


i on ee THE KNOT. 


| MARRIED, 
| At North East, on Wednesday the 26th ult., by the 
' Rev. Thomas Winter, Mr. AMasa Bucxnum, Jun., of 
| Stanfordville, to Miss Mercy Maria, daughter of Mr. 
| Danicl D. Caulkins, merchant, of North East. ' 

In this village, on Wednesday, the 19th inst, by the 
, Rev. C. W. Carpenter, CaristopnHer Hawkins, of New 
|| York, merchant, to Lypra A., daughter of George Sand- 
\| ford, Esq., deceased, of Westchester Co. . 


THE KNELL. 
DIED, 


In this village, on the 20th inst., of scarlet fever, James 
| B., infant son of Benjamin Arnold, after an illness of a 
| few hours. 

In Newburgh, on Thursday last, Rogserr Burngrr, 



































Esq.,Cashier of the Mighland k, 24 years. 

In New-York, on the 19th inst., of consumption, in 
printer. 

In Albany, on the morning of the 20th inst., in the 62d 
sively engagedin mercantile pursuits, and was always 
— the inost te oe citizens of that city. 
son of John A. and Sarah Cole, aged 8 years and 4 
months. 

e, Gzoroe V. 
of scarlet fever, son of Daniel 8. ie Mallory, 

| agedl year 4 months and 3 days. 

of Adolph M. and Ann Belinda Fitchet, aged 8 mouths, 
and 7 days. 
Gaxnsey, of North East, aged7l years. His death was 
preceded by many months of disease and suffering, 
true Christian. The Babtist church in Amenia,(of which 
for many years he was an exemplary member, and a dil- 
luss they sustain by his removal. Of him it might with 
beculiar a mae | be said, that “he was a faithful man, 


the 2%h year of his age, Mr. Wituiam H. Cogswet, 
year of his age, Henry Dissueez, for many years eaten. 
In this village on the 21st of February, Henry Cuasr, 
On the 26th of February, in this 
| On Thursday the 27th Feb., Jamzs ANDREW, only son 
Early on the morning of the 27th yo Joun 
which he tore with the fortitude and resignation of a 
igent officer,) and society in general, will long feel the 
and feared Gop above many.” .W. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A CIULbt. 
BY MRs, ELIZA ANN LEAVENS, 


In that blest spliere were cherubim 
And Seraphs, ever praises hymn— 
I have a child, « lovely one, 
Too pure, too sweet for earth to keep— 
Whose little span of life was done 
Ere sorrow taught the babe to weep, 
*Tis true he sometimes grieved—but tears 
That infants shed, soon dry again: 
But those that fal! in after years 
Flow long and sadly— oft in vain, 
When anguish has the full heart wrung 
And left it tuneless and unstrung. 


But fairest flowers the soonest fude,— 
The loveliest, first in earth are laid; 
A gentle, winning babe was he, 
With eyes of blue, and sunny smile, 
A blessing briefly lent to me 
Life’s weary way to cheer awhile, 
But soon did Heaven its gift recall, 
To dwell where sorrow ne’er can come,— 
Where pain or sickness ne’er enthral 
The spirit, in its blissful home :— 
While those around him sadly wept— 
He ceased to breathe—and calmly slept. 


He died—and on a sunny slope 
They made his grave ;-—and there in hope 
Ofbrighter rising—did we lay 
This loved one inhis early tomb ;— 
Gave back to earth the unconscious clay 
In sacred trust—till day of doom. 


r Yetspirits in their ministering 


To mortals, sent from realms above— 
Pause in their flight—with hovering wing, 
And guard the spot with Angels’ love, 
The ‘dust to dust? returned—to keep— 
Till wake the dead from final sleep. 
Orono, Maine, 1840, 


THE BURIAL GROUND AT SIDON. 


BY MARY HOWITT, 


The dead are every where! 
The mountain side; the plain; the woods profound; 
All the wide earth—the fertile and the fair, 

Is one vast burial ground ! 


Within the populous street ; 

In solitary homes ; in places high; 

In p!easure domes where pomp and luxury mect, 
Men bow themselves to die. 


The old man at his door ; 
The unweaned child murmuring its wordless song ; 
The bondman and the free ; the rich, the poor ; 
All, all to death belong! 


The sunlight gilds the walls 
Of kingly sepulchres inwrought with bress; 
And the long shadow of the cypress falls 
Athwart the common grass, 


The living of gone time 
Builded their glorious cities by the sea, 
And awful in their greatness sat sublime, 
~ As ifno change could be. 


There was the eloquent tongue ; 
The poet’s heart ; the sage’s soul was there; 
And loving women with their children young, 
The faithful ond the fair. 


They were, but they are not: 
Suns rose and set, aiid ea:th put on her bloom, 
Whilst man, submitting to the common lot, 
Went down into the tomb. 


And still amid the wrecks 
Of mighty generations paased away, 





| 











| And in the twilight deep, 


| Earth’s boonest growth, the fragrant wild flower decks 


The tombs of yesterday. 


| Go veiled women forth, like her who went, 
| Sister of Lazarus, to the grave to weep, 


| To breath the low lament: 

‘the dead are every where! 

| Where’er is love, or tenderness, or faith ; 

| Where’er is power, pomp, plewsu:c, pr de ; where’er 
Life is or was, is death. 


| BY MRS. WAHITMAYS, 


out once in every year in fragrance.’ 

As the fabled stone into music woke, 

When the morning sun o'er the marble broke, 
So wakes the heart from lis stern repose 





|| As o’er brow and bosom the Spring-wind blows; 


| So it stirs and trembles, as each low sigh 
| Of the breezy South comes murmuring by ; 


Murmuring by like a voice of love, 

Weoing us forth amid flowers to rove : 

Breathing of forest-paths damp with dew, 

Which the milk-white beds of the strawberry strew; 
And of banks that slope to the Southern sky, 
Where languid violets love to lie. 


Its wings are heavy with rich perfume 

Won from the hyacimth’s purple bloom ; 

It has rifled the buds from the blossoming tree, 
And robbed of his banquet the roving bee, 
Their white petals far over the fields are blown, 
Like pearls on a mantle of emerald sown, 

No foliage droops o’er the wood-path now, 
Flinging rich curtains from bough to bough, 
But a trembling shadow of siivery green 

Falls through the young Jeaf’s teader screen, 
Like the hue that borders the snow-drops bell, 
Or lines the lid of an eastern shell ; 

















| 


There the gold-cup m:y burnish her crown all duy, 
As she basks in the sunshine beside the way, 

The anomene opens her sleepy eye, 

And look at the clouds as they wander by, 

Orhide neath the shade of a droop:ng fera 

To gather the dew in her waxen urn. 


| Already the green-budding birchen spray 


Catches the light in its quivering play, 

A:.d the aspen thri'ls to a lw, sweet tone, 
Breathed for her listening car alone. 

Throngi the tangled coppice the dwarf-oak weaves 
[ts fringe-lise blossoms and crimson leaves, 

And the velvet buds of the willow unfold 


| Into downy feathers, bedropped with gold— 


While, thick as the stars of the miduight sky, 
Tn thedark, wet meadows the cowslips lie, 


Now on rocky ledges the columbines grow, 


| With their heavy honey-cyps bending low, 


As aheart, with vague, sweet thoughts oppress, 
Droops ’neath its burden of happiness, 

There the waters drip from their mossy wells, 
With a sound like the tinkling of silver bells, 

Or fall, with a mellow and flute-like flow, 
Through the channelled clefis of the rock below. 


Ay, music gushes in every tone, 
And perfumes in every breeze is blown ! 
On the flashing fount und the blossoming bough 


| The light of gladness and beauty glow; 


While all the sweet sounds through the air that ftout, 


| The hum of the bee and the wild bird’s note, 
| The flush of the wind-flower’s delicate cheek, 


The perfume that steals from the violet’s beak, 
Confess a presence of joy and love 
That bends o’er earth like a brooding dove, 


| The flower in fragrance, the bird in song, 
| The glittering wave as it glides along, 


All breathe the incense of boundless bliss, 
The eloquent music of happiness! 


} From the Token for 1840. 


i EARLY FLOWERS, 


‘Pleasure sits in the flower-cups, and breathes itself ; 


(| At home too rudely mean! 





And the soul, as it sheds o’er the sun-bright hour 
The priceless wealth of its princely dower, 
Linked to sll nature by cords of love, 

Lified by Faith to pure worlds above, 

In vain would it utter the full, free tide 

Of grateful thoughts through the heart that glide 
Fervid and deep as the hue that glows ; 
In the burning core of the crimson rose, 

















































































Yet sad would the heart of the dreamer be; 
And this world a witching mockery; 

In glory, a meteor that sweeps the sky, 

A blossom, that floats on the storm-wind by; 
If, as it passes on arrowy wing, 

It left not a token of endiess Spring, 

Ifit nurtured no rich-fruited flower of love, 
To bloom for yon far-land of beauty above, 





POOLE OT ’ 
From the Magazine and Advocate, | 


THE WESTERN MIESSIONARY's 
BRIDE: 


BV MISS &, C, EDGARTON, 





I go with thee—I will be thine 
In weal, in want, in wo; 

Thy path, where’er it leads, is mine~ 
I go, my love, I go! 





To dim old woods, to trackless dells, 
Where brooks sing sofi and low, 

Where tall rank: wild Howers droop their belle, 

There, love, with thee Ivo! 








I leave that ford, maternal love 
Whose long tried truth I know, 

For one who may less faithful prove— 
Yet, yet, my love, I go! 


I go to forests dark and lone, 
Where flowers in shadows grow 
Where scarce the gentle stars have shone, 
Beloved, there | go! 








i ’Tis not for wealth I seek the shade 

i! Of forest bower and tree; 

To share the sorrows on thee laid — 
For this I go with thee! 





To bind the bruises of thy heart 
When scornful foes deride ; 

To be with thee, where’er thou art, 

Thy loving, faithful bride ! 


To train the vine sround our hut— 
A bright and verdant screen, 
Lest thou should’st sigh to think my lot 





Through long, long days, and fearful nights— 
A sleepless watch to keep ; 

To tremble like a startled fawn, 
Above thy troubled sleep! 


To comfort thee, when faithless friends 
Are sleeping in their sins, 

And all thy wasting labor ends 
Just where thy work begins; 


To sing to thee when hope grows dim, 
And faith wanes dark and low, 

To sing to thee some strong, old hymn— 
My love, for this I go! 





O spare my heart that pitying look—- 
These weak tears shall not flow; 

’Twas that last foolish gaze I took— 
Fm ready now to go! 


= ee) 
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